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s HE E queſtion to be determined by batlot- on Wet a 
| neſday next, is of ſuch- importance to the Company, 
and to this kingdom, that IJ think it is a duty every 
man owes to the community, to give all the lights in 
his power. I am forry ſo many reſpectable members of the 
Company, who diſapprove of the meaſure, ſhould keep 
back, and not declare their diſapprobation openly to the 
public: when a houſe is on fire, it is not enough for any man 
to wiſh another may carry water to extinguiſh it. However 
reſpectable ſuch men may be from their abilities, from the high 
and important truſts they have filled, from knowledge of 
the Company's affairs, and from their intentions; I confeſs they 
appear to me more culpable for not openly declaring their 
ſentiments, than the men who from ignorance and ſel-ſafſi- 
. ciency purſue meaſures which may be ruinous to the Company. 
In my former Letter, to the Court of Directors, 1 gave a very 
candid anſwer to all the arguments I had heard urged i in behalf 
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The advices from India ſince received, are indeed, on ſome 


points, a better reply than any thing which it was poſſible for 


me, or any man to have faid, as fa#s ſurpaſs all conjectures. 
I ſhall therefore lay before the Public an authentic account of 
the proceedings of the deputation from the government of 
Bengal to Sujah Dowla. 


When Lord Clive /e#f/ed the affairs: of Bengal, Sujah Dowla 


was left in poſſeſſion of Owde, without any limitation or re- 


ſtriction, in regard to the number, or nature of the troops he 
might keep up. This left the Company's government in a very 
eritical and dangerous ſituation; for the general opinion in 
England being, that the Company's ſervants abroad are inclined 
to wars and revolutions; it was obvious that any meaſures which 


might appear neceſſary to guard againſt an increaſing power, 


would be. imputed as. an. intention to embroil the Company. 
At the: ſame time, as Sujah Dowla was under no limitation, 


with what propriety could the government of Bengal, without 
any aft of hoſtility, or offence committed by him, inſiſt that 
they ſhould impoſe a bitter cup; upon him? The argument of 
ſclf-preſervation was the only one which could be alleged, and 
it was liable to many exceptions; for there was room to queſtion. 
the. reality of his power; and if the Indians are nothing more 


than -pigeons, as Bobadils may think, it was a matter of very 


little conſequence whether he kept an army of 50,000 or 


zoo, ooo of them. Beſides, as removing the brigade from Elia- 


bas was propoſed, an increaſe oſ his force might be made on a 
very good plea, for he then became the barrier, and it was ne- 


ceflary- to prepare himſelf for all events; and to be ready to make 
a ſtand againſt any power which might move towards bien. 
either from the north, the weſt, or the ſouth. _ 

Such was the ſituation of affairs when the firſt ſhips. of. this, 
ſeaſon arrived from Bengal, with the advices that a deputation: 


of Mr. Cartier, General. Smith, and Mr. Ruſſell were gone up to 


Sujah Dowla, to inſiſt on a reduction of his forces. Every inſi- 


mation: was ſpread about to the prejudice of the deputation ;, 
_ were indeed chiefly aimed at. General dk. Rumours of 


1 


his intended march to Delhi were buzzed about; it was ſaid a 


noble Lord, eminent for his tender ſenſibilities, had ſhed tears ö 
when he ſaw the inſtructions to the Deputies, as they convinced 


him there was a determined reſolution to force Sujah Dowla into 


a war ; I hope his Lordſhip will now ſhed tears of j Joy, to find 
that he was once miſtaken in his opinion. 1 5 
The Lycurgus of India was full of eden e for the dread- 
ful conſequences, which he was in a hurry to go and prevent, 
« Becauſe the inſtructions of the Deputies to Sujah Dowla ap- 
« peared to him ſo much like thoſe given to the Deputies, Who 
< were ſent to Coſſim Ally, and brought on the war in 1764. * 
The Deputies found Sujah Dowla's army conſiſted of 48, ooo 
men, Which number he was not in the leaſt inclined to reduce; 
their negotiations had every proſpe& of ending without effect, 
and the -Deputies found their perſons were expoſed to the dan- 
ger of Indian politics +, and that Sujah Dowla was drawing his - 
force together, However, at length, it being propoſed to him 
to name the number of men which he thought neceſlary for his 
own dignity to keep up, He mentioned 35, ooo; this number 
the deputies, to convince him that they had no hoſtile inten- - - 
tions, agreed to acquieſce in, although they acknowledge 
they think it too much to entruſt in the hands of the moſt ambi- 
tious Subah of Indoſtan. But as he was under no limitation be- 
fore, they thought this reſtriction was be than involving the 


Company in an immediate war. 
Muſt not all thoſe great and little men Muſh, who have been - 


| ſpitting forth their inſinuations, and vomiting out their general 


inveCtives againſt the Company's ſervants abroad? Ts not this in- 
ſtance of fact a ſtronger proof, than all the ſcurrility of abuſe 
againſt the ſervants abroad in general? Is nothing due to thoſe 


men, who have, with ſo much public ſpirit and moderation, 


obtained a permanent, a ſecure, and an honourable peace for . 


the Company in Bengal? 


Mr. Scrafton (Obſervations on Mr. Vanſittart's Narrative, p 5 8 us, ö 


It is paſt doubt, war was not the * ſought * 11 the boeh on . tis 


| occaſion. 


+ Vide Serafton- s Obſervations, p. 40. | '7 TIS 
5 va The 


Eg] 


5 The advices read in Court obſerved, that the Deputies were in 
5 | hopes that they ſhould be able to effect a partition between the 
2 King and Sujah Dowla, by which the former would receive the 
diſtricts of Benarras, in lieu of Corah, which would enable them 
to withdraw the brigade from Eliabas. A little geography is 
neceſſary to underſtand this matter, and I am happy to find it 
ſhews my conjectures of the motives on which the Arne 
in Bengal acted * were not without grounds. 


| 1 The dominions of Sujah Dowla lie from N. to S. and are di- 
3 | vided by the Ganges, which runs from W. to E. 
On the eaſt his dominions are bounded by the province of 
Bahar, - on the ſouth by the independant Rajahs, on the 
| welt by the dominions of the King, and on the north by the 
Rohillas. 

Eliabas is fituated on the Ganges, to the weſtward of Benar- 
ras, near the eaſtern limit of the King's dominions : a garriſon 
kept here is a check on Sujah Dowla ; but if he cedes the diſ- 
tricts of Benarras to the King, in lieu of Corah, which is the 

| northern part of the King's dominions bordering on the Rohillas, 

—_—  - there no longer will remain a neceſſity for keeping a brigade at . 
5 Eliabas, becauſe the King's dominions will unite with the pro- 
vince of Bahar; and thus Sujah Dowlah no longer lie between 


us and the King, nor confine with the dominions of the Rajahs, 
which lie between the Ganges and the Marattoes. At the ſame 


time Sujah Dowla will become a barrier between the Rohillas 
and the King; and if he ſhould attempt any military operations, 
it muſt be againſt the northern powers, with whom the Com- 
pany are not connected, and the number to which his troops 
are reſtrained, makes it im poſſible for him to become ſo. for-- 
midable, as to endanger the province of Bengal. 
wy Before I leave this ſubject there is one thing abſolutely neceſ- 
: fary to be obſerved :: It is, that Sujah Dowla expreſſed his ap— 
5 prehenſion that a change might happen in the Government of 
bs. | Bengal, and a new fyſtem of Politicks take place to: his diſadvan- | 
—_j— tage, by which he would be made the dupe of his confidence in the- 
. deputies; becauſe I think this is one of the ſtrongeſt arguments 
<> hl? | Letter to the Directors, p. 6. 


which 


1 | 
which can be urged againſt ſending any new commiſſion to 
Bengal. The Company's affairs are, at preſent, on a good foot- 


: ing: There is all the room in the world to expect peace for 


ſome years under the management of the men who are at pre- 


ſent there; and any change muſt ſtrike an alarm. If the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem is a good one, why change it? If the preſent 
men, who are juſt returned from a public office, which, at the 
eminent riſque of their lives they have executed ſo much to their 


own honour and to the advantage of the Company, are ft men, 


why affront them, by calling their integrity or abilities in queſ- ; 


tion? I confeſs, if Deputies are abſolutely neceſſary, I think 
| thoſe Deputies who have juſt diſcharged their truſt faithfully 
and ably, are much more naturally pointed out for the office, 


than men who may be good; but who, it muſt be allowed, may 


be bad. 
The advices read in-court, 1 modal ſhewn in the Ben- 


gal Deputies, and the proſpe& that the Company's orders for. 
withdrawing the brigade from Eliabas will be put in execution. 
as ſoon as it can be done conſiſtent with the intereſt of the Com- 
pany, ſeem very clearly to prove that all the ſervants abroad do 
not think of being umpires of India, though they are neither ſuch 
Bobadils as to think the natives are no more formidable in the 
field than pigeons; nor ſuch precipitate ſtateſmen, as to hazard ; 


the fate of India by the dath of a pen in a ſpirited paragraph. 


In the late Court, the only reaſon given for. the commiſſion 


from behind the bar was, that 


% The frigate would be ready by the 1 «th inſt. and the mi- 
* niſtry had applied to know the Directors determination, or 
ſomething to that effect; for the letter from the miniſtry, which: 
was ſo eagerly deſired to be read by a Gentleman within the 


bar, was not heard by the Court. 


I confeſs, as I always diſapproved of the Commiſſion, I was 
very glad. to hear this ſo forcibly reſted upon; for I thought the 
abſurdity. of ſending an extraordinary Commiſſion af all, muſt 
be generally allowed, when ſo trifling a matter as the Day of a 


Srigate's $5 ailing became a Sinnen attended to. 
The 


61 


The late advices from Bengal being of ſuch a nature, that 


the grounds mentioned in the former Court * are no longer 
tenable ; inſtead of the meaſure being neceſſary, as was 


then repreſented, from the critical ſituation of the war and 


the enormous expence, it is now infinuated, I cannot indeed 


ſay from behind the Bar, but by ſome of the Directors in 


private companies, that the Commiſſion is neceſſary from 
the general ſpirit of licentiouſneſs, avarice, and rapacity 


amongſt the Company's ſervants. I did not, indeed, hear 


in the general Court any perſon charged by name, except 
Mr. Sykes; but as he is now in England, it .cannot, ſure, 


be thought neceſſary to ſend a Superviſorſhip for that pur- 


pole. . General invectives prove nothing; but ſuppoſe the ſer- 
vice to be ſo corrupt as now repreſented, it is aſtoniſh- 
ing that this ſhould not have been the original reaſon given 


from behind the Bar for the Commiſſion. But, on the contrary, 


Mr. Vanifittart profefled in the former Court, that He 
„ knew of no intended accuſations againſt any perſon ; and did 
* not doubt that they would execute the Commiſſion without 


e any Diſmiſſions. Many general invectives were yelped out 
by ſome Proprietors; but the foremoſt of theſe accuſers in the 


laſt Court alſo ſaid, that The Indian Troops were no better 
te than pigeons; and that the military men, who had conquered 
“ in India, had no more merit than if they had ſhot fo many 


& pzgeons.” H this be true, the Court of Directors at home, 


who have approved the military eftabliſhment of about 50,000 
pigeons at an immenſe expence to the Company, are at leaſt as 


- chargeable with yolly as the ſervants abroad with licentiouſneſs. 
When this or any other accuſer condeſcends to produce Halit, 5 


it will be time enough to reply. 
It is ſaid, This Commiſſion is a milder mode than Diſm 2 


CL ons, as the ſervants abroad muſt otherwiſe be knocked down 


like nine- pins. I cannot think it fo; but, on the contrary, 
every plan which involves the i innocent with the guilty, is the 


moſt rigorous, impolitic, and tyrannical that can be deviſed. . 


»»Accited in the Letter to the Directors, p. 8. 


The 


7 * - 
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The puniſhment of great deliquency is juſt, and I will venture 
to ſay, that an equal diſtribution of rigorous juſtice, free from 
party- principles, reſentment, and precipitancy, will be attended 


with general ſatisfaction to the Company's ſervants.— 
It has been alledged, that The propoſed Commiſſion has 


tc been approved by his Majeſty and his Miniſters.” His 
Majeſty's name is too ſacred to be mentioned on ſuch occa- 
fions.—His Miniſters are the ſervants of the — and 
may be ſpoken of with freedom. — 

1 ſhall take upon me to aſſert, that the letter referred to from 
the Miniſters, does not approve of the Commiſſion as pro- 
poſed. —F or this Letter expreſsly ſays, * All. retroſpe& to the 
« paſt is improper, and that the Commiſſion: ſhould be con- 
e fined to eſtabliſhing good. regulations for the time to come *.“ 
Now I will go farther, and ſay that. I am perſuaded. the. Miniſ- 
ters know nothing. of the regulations originally ſubſiſting i in the 

Company's ſervice; and, therefore, muſt be giving ſentiments 
on what they did not underſtand. —I do. not, indeed, wonder 
they ſhould very heartily approve of giving abſolute Power to 
one man. But I. own freely I do not ſee that they have 
been ſo very ſucceſsful. at. home or in America, that we 
ſhould take their advice for the management of. our affairs 
in India, which have hitherto been managed ſucceſsfully with- 
out them; at leaſt, I think: it. would be prudent in us to wait 
the event. of the matters at. preſent. in their hands bejors We 
give them any trouble with India. 

L have heard it objected by a. member of hs Gros Afimby 
to. the ſyſtem of the Company's Government, eee 
Clerks are unfit to be the ſupreme legiſlators of a country, 
This objection ariſes from two miſtakes}; one in the notion 
entertained of the Governors; .the other. from a a falſe idea of. 
the Government.. 


*-I do not quote the very words; but the ſenſe and the len, as near as 1 can 
recollecti 5 | 


Fhave;. 
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I have, in my former Letter explained in what manner the 
Governors abroad are, by the conſtitution of the Company, 
provided; I preſume it muſt be obvious that the mode can- 
not be improved, and that the education of the Company's 
ſervants is extremely well adapted to ſupply the higheſt offices 
with wiſe and able men in due ſucceſſion. This has been proved 
by experience, in a continued ſtruggle through difficulties for 
almoſt twenty years, and in the preſent flouriſbing fituation of 
the Company's affairs, notwithſtanding the immenſe ſums 


they pay to Government. 


The other miſtake, ariſing from a miſ-conception of the na- 
ture of the Company's government abroad, is to be pointed out. 
It is objected that ** the Company's ſervants leave their na- 
ce tive country without a ſingle principle of legiſlation ; and 
e therefore are unfit, not only from their fate in life, but from 

* individual circumſtances, to be law-givers to the Indians.” 
The Company hitherto have never had the moſt diſtant view 
of introducing a code of laws, which ſhould regulate the man- 
ners and minds of the Indians; eſtabliſh a new religion amongſt 
thetn, and, by deſtroying the caſts, attempt a new mode of 
awakening induſtry, and imprefling motives of action. The 
objection would, in that caſe, have great weight. But when it 
is conſidered that of all the human powers, the ability of 
forming a Code of laws, is that which has ſeldomeſt appeared, 
and for which Solon, Lycurgus, and Mango Capac, the 
Peruvian, have the veneration of all ages; it would, per- 


haps be too much to expect ſich a Legiſlator for India, from 


the Inns of Court, the nomination of the Court of ors; 


or even in the delegate of a Britiſh parliament. | 
The idea of the Company's Government does not extend 
to legiſlation. Tt takes up the Indians where it finds them, 


under a regular ſyſtem of civilization, ſecured by caſts and reli- 


gious ceremonies, and leaves them perfectly free in the exer- 


ciſe thereof; not aſſuming the power of enacting general 


laws, 


1 


laws, it can never promulgate the inſtitute of deſtruction, by 
ſubverting the manners and cuſtoms of the Indians. And al- 
though, within the immediate limits of the Company's ſettle- 
ments, in all criminal caſes, and in conteſts with Europeans, the 
Indians are ſubje& to the Engliſh laws; yet in the former, the 
jury conſiſts of an equal number of Indians and Europeans; and 
in the latter, which can only be ſimple caſes of property, diſ- 
entangled from all mazes of law, their ceremonies are preſerved 
in the adminiſtration of oaths, and in every other matter 
wherein their cuſtoms are concerned. In all diſputes amongſt 
| themſelves, they are determined by the rules of their own caſts, 
which chiefly decides by arbitration.—The Company's govern- 
ment has never occaſion to interpoſe, but in flagrant acts of enor- 
mity, or in diſorders, where they determine by principles of 
equity and political fitneſs, ever preſerving untouched the rights 
of the caſts which they are naturally attached to, from having 
viewed them as an object of veneration from early youth. The 
office of juſtice is executed by the governor and council, at 
the quarter ſeſſions, in higher matters; and in ſmall miſde- 
meanours, as choultry-juſtices, in the execution of which office 
they are directed by precedent and general principles of good 
government. This ſketch of the Company's government abroad 
will evince, that it is the fitteſt imaginable for the nature of 
the people over whom they have a juriſdiction ; and that it can- 
not be ſo well executed as by men trained up from early age with 
local attachments, and entruſted with judicial authority, as a 
taſt annexed to that ſuperior ſtation to which they have attained 
by a regular progreſſion of good behaviour for a ſeries of many 
years,—lI am far from inſinuating the Company's ſervants can 

do no wrong. They are nen but not worſe than other men. 
No one in the leaſt acquainted with the diſpoſition of the In- 
dians, whoſe manners and religion are eſtabliſhed by cuſtoms, 
handed down from time immemorial, a ſingle breach in the 
fundamentals whereof, cuts off the individual from the ſociety 
for ever, can entertain a douht, that the firſt innovation in their 
| 0 | cuſtoms, 


ET: | 1 

euſtoms, which the ſmalleſt overſight of an act of parliament | 9 
=_ or code of laws may point at, would give the general alarm, 27 
* which would ſpread univerſally, till we were left the Lords of a „ 

deſolated waſte, inſtead of continuing ſharers in the revenue of = 
Bengal. The only advantages to be derived from India, whe- 
ther in the channel of commerce or revenue, muſt entirely ariſe 
from the number of induſtrious inhabitants; as ſoon as the 
country is extirpated of theſe induſtrious ſubjects, there is an : 


end to revenue and to commerce. 
Some allege the inſtance of the Mogul government in con- 


firmation of their poſition, © that India may be governed by 
foreign rulers.” But in this a partial apprehenfion of the ſub- 
ject leads to a falſe concluſion. 

If the nature of the Mogul government be conſidered as rela- 
tive to the Indians, it will be very far from appearing in the 

fame odious colours that it does, in the conduct of the Moguls 
amongſt themſelves. 

Whatever might be the caſe, in the firſt inroads of the bar- 
barous Tartars, the Moguls who conquered India, ever ſince 
they effected that conqueſt, notwithſtanding the zeal of maho- 

metaniſm againit idolatry, giving up all idea of making converts. 

to their faith, left the natives in the unmoleſted poſſeſſion of 
their religion and manners; thus every officer having from his 
infancy, theſe ſentiments of toleration inſtilled into him, none 
but madmen could ever think of attempting ara rage or 
were guilty of impertinent indiſcretions. 

In conſidering the Mogul government we muſt diſtinguiſh: 
two periods. When the officers in. the provinces, were really 
officers. of the Mogul, appointed by the court, and on all occa- 

ſions reſponſible to it.—And when, by feuds at the capital, civil 
diſcords, and foreign invaſions, the provincial officers became 
in fa# independent, though nominally dependent on the throne.. 

When the authority of the Mogul extended to. the utmoſt li- 
mit of. his extenſive empire, the juriſdiction of the provinces: 
was delegated to officers of different natures and denominations ;: 
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e to, though independent of each ther z and 213 imme» 
muy appointed from the throne. - 

On the Carnatick the Nabob of Arcot, ſubordinate in a cer- 
tain degree to the Subah of the Decan, had in his province, a 
Duan for the collection of the revenue; and ſeveral Killedars 
who were Governors of the many forts in this open country. 
In the northern provinces on the Coromandel coaſt, and in 
the higher parts of the empire, where there are few forts, the 
Rajahs ſtood in place of the Killedars, to maintain the de- 
pendence of the Nabobs; theſe Rajahs being very powerful, 
were always a ſufficient reſtraint to prevent any precipitate re- 
volt; at the ſame time that the Nabob, by ſowing diſſentions 
amongſt them, prevented any confederacy that * have been 
formidable to his province. 

It is obvious a government thus diſpoſed, ſo has as it main= 
tained a vigour at the capital, could not be ſhaken by revolt : 
But, after the Perſian invaſion had ſhewn the weakneſs of the 
throne, the Subahs of the- provinces aimed at independence. 

Whilſt the provinces were under ſubjection, any attempt up- 
on the Indians would have brought down the ſevereſt puniſn- | 
ment on the officer, who dared to weaken or deſtroy the great 
pillar of the Mogul's authority in the independence of the In- 
dians, and of his revenue in their induſtry and commerce. 
When a Viceroy aimed at independence, with a view to his 
intereſt, he ſecured the Indians from moleſtation, as this was the 
means of enriching the country, and ultimately himſelf, by the 
riches flowing into the revenue, whereby he was ſecured by 
_ wealth from any feeble attempts which the throne could have 
made; and he was protected by the affections of the people, 
againſt the machinations of the ambitious in the province, | 
who, by violence, might have endeavoured to ſupplant him.— 
Oppreſſions were ſcarce extended farther than to a few rich 
men, who are ſeldom in any country the objects of much com- 
paſſionate attention, or to thoſe who were ſuſpected to be ri- 
vals for authority. The Indians remained at eaſe and unmo- 
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leſted, oales when the Morattoes invaded the coun try; then 


deſolation and deſtruction were ſpread every-where. 
The Mogul's living fo very much apart from the Indians, 
4 far as regards the manners of the people, they were in a 


manner under their own Government; and it does not appear 


any attempt was made to introduce a change in their laws, 
after Ekbar informed himſelf of the religion and caſts of the 


_ Gentoos. 


Laws are only good as they are fit for the people who re- 
ceive them ; and the knowledge of this fitneſs can only be ac- 
quired by feeling grievances and inconveniencies immediately 
as an individual, or indireftly by obſervation of the fete, 
and from converſation of thoſe who do. From this principle, an 
Enghſhman is the fitteſt to enact laws for Engh/hmen: He 
knows their wants, and he feels their grievances. But he is 
unfit to form laws for the Indians. He can never conceive that 
eating a piece of beef can be a ſufficient reaſon for driving a man. 
from the ſociety as a monſter of impurity ! 

But even, could it be admitted that a code of laws, or plan 


of regulations for the government in India, could be ſent from 


England, is it poſſible that all the lawyers in England, the 
Directors, and all whoſe opinions they may condeſcend to: aſk, 


can digeſt ſuch a plan in fifteen days? 


No, (it is replied) not perfectly: But the Superviſors may, 
« go with par, and inſtructions and further opinions be ſens 
after them *.” It is then. propoſed that the Superviſors ſhall 
go with a. crude indigeſted plan, which it may be found ne- 
ceſſary to contradict by the firſt ſhip ſent after them; and the 
fecond thing they have to do, be to reverſe the Pf they had 
done: I think. this is entirely in the * the Com- 


miſſion. 
A rumour is. ſpread about, that Mr. verelſt continues 


in the Government, and that Mr. Cartier therefore comes 
home. I hope this is no better founded than the intended 


march to Delhi; for J confeſs, although I have a. very great 


* 
0 4 


® Sir G. Colebraoke made this reply to me. | 
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confidence in many of the men who are in the adminiſtration 
of Bengal, I ſhall be ſorry whenever the Company loſe the 
ſervice of a man, whoſe behaviour has been ſuch, that through. 
all the diſputes, and all the revolutions in Bengal, he has main-- 
tained without impeachment or infinuation from any pacty, the. 
character of a man of ability, honour, and integrity. 

Either this report is, or is not true? Mr. Cartier it, or 
he is not expected home this year: If he i, can there be & 
greater abſurdity than to ſend Commiſſioners to inſpect into» 
the ſtate of the affairs of India, when ſuch a man as all parties 
allow Mr. Cartier to be, is ſhortly expected in England? For, 
is it not obvious that this man can give all the information 
the Company can with for, free from any ſuſpicion of party- 
rage, which Mr. Vanſittart has declared he ever avoided when. 
the ſpirit of faction was at the higheſt ; and that his oppoſition 
was like a man who, however he might differ in * 
always preſerved the behaviour of a gentleman. 

On the other hand, if Mr. Cartier is not coming home chin 
year, will not a Superviſorſhip bring him home? He only re- 
mains from that laudable ambition which every good man in: 
the Company's ſervice muſt feel, of filling to his own honour,, 
and to the advantage of the Company, the higheſt ſtation to- 
which any man can riſe in. their ſervice. Do not. the. private: 
letters from Bengal ſay, that Mr. Cartier has in view to correct 
all the abuſes which are felt in Bengal from. Lord: Clive's miſ- 
takes? And what can the Commiſſion propoſed. effect, but the: 
removal of the Governor who is univerſally allowed ta have: 
the ability and virtue, and has already taken the. reſolutian,. to! 
correct the abuſes as ſoon as it is in his power? 

I muſt plead for the indulgence. of the Proprietors to.theſe ob- 
ſervations ;, the ſhortneſs of the time does not. permit me to urge: 
all the objections which. may be made to this crude, indigeſted,, 
or finiſter plan, or to place the objections which I have menti-- 
. in. the ſtrongeſt light: all. the juſt 2 could not be 

made 
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de in a much longer time than ſome men have allotted for d- 
geſting a code of laws. 

What advantages can attend — A ſhip ſailing in 
July, departs at the moſt unfavourable ſeaſon of the year. 
The calms near the line are of greater extent in the months of 
July, Auguſt, September, and October, than at any other time, 
extending at that ſeaſon to the 13th and 14th degree of latitude; 
whereas, in the other months of the year, theſe vos ſeldom 
exceed the 6th degree *. 

Ships ſailing at the proper ſeaſon are ſeldom leſs than three 
months to the Cape of Good Hope. The northerly winds ſet in 
to the eaſtward of the Cape on the ſouth of the line in October, 
and continue till April, as the N. E. winds do in N. latitude : 
ſo that a ſhip failing in July, has calms and contrary winds 
the whole paſſage to India. The ſhip intended to carry the 
Commiſſioners is juſt launched, and has never been at ſea ; new 
ſhips are always unhealthy, and ſickneſs muſt ever retard a paſ- 
ſage. I will venture to engage, that a ſhip failing in Novem- 
ber will arrive in leſs than a month after the Aurora failing by 
the latter end of July, notwithſtanding her copper bottom. 
By November all the ſhips from India will be arrived, and the 
code of regulations may be canvaſſed. Delay then for the pre- 
ſent a meaſure which may do much injury, but cannot be at- 
tended with any ſucceſs by precipitation. 

If the Miniftry refuſe to keep the frigate till November, by 
that time the Commiſſioners, if they muſt go, may be ſupplied 
with one of Mr, Moore's machines, which would make the 
whole of a piece. 

Think for yourſelves ; confider the fate of the Company 
depends on your ballot; and that you have been told this 
Commiſſion is warmly approved by thoſe miniſters who re- 
Fuſed to prolong your charter, at a time when they took 
400, oool. per annum from you. 


© Vide Deren Mem. far le Navig. aus Indes, p 5. Beckman's Voyage 5 
Borneo ; Lord Clive's, or any other Voyage made at this ſeaſon, | g 
| Should 
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Should this Commiſſion at any time hereafter be found ne- 
eeſſary, the conſideration may be reſumed ; but if you confirm 
the appointment at preſent, the Commiſſioners will be hur- 
ried away, and no-time left you to reflect on the ruinous con- 
ſequences which may enſue. | 

I ſuſpe&t ſome men have in view to betray the Company, 
by drawing them in to take the government of Bengal into 
their own hands: and then there will be a plea for depriving 
the Company of the whole.—The Commiſſioners will return 
when a new bargain is to be made; and the Proprietors may 
then find themſelves left with 6 per cent. dividend, and the tail 
of an expiring charter. 

There are no lottery tickets in India, nor contracts under 
government; the ſervants of the Company depend upon the 
Company alone: the Commiſſioners muſt be paid. It is al- 
lowed the Commiſſion will coſt ſome hundred thouſand Pounds. 
Have the Miniſtry agreed to bear a ſhare of the expence ? 
Or, is the whole to come out of the pockets. of the. Pro- 
prietors ? 

The time will not allow me to ſay 1 more. 


I am 
3 An Old and Faithful Servant, 
Tuly roth, | 
1769 he”. | - | | 
And True Friend to the Company, 


ALEXANDER DALRYMPLE. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


H E following account of the deputation to Sujah Dowla 

cannot fail of giving as much ſatisfaction to the public, 
as it does honour to General Smith; ſuch reaſons are ſufficient 
apology for producing a private letter. | 

We have had a meeting with Sujah Dowla; he requeſted: | 

us, whilſt on our journey, to name the place: we propoſed Elia- 
bas *. This was by no means agreeable to him; therefore, 
under a pretence of ſhewing the extent of his attachment, con- 
fidence, and complaiſance, he wrote us word, that he would 
attend a meeting on the frontier of his own dominions; and ac- 
cordingly moved with ſpeed toward Benarras. It was fortunate 
that I had previouſly ordered captain Smith, with a batallion of 
ſeapoys, to meet the deputation at that place, otherwiſe we 
mould have been without any other eſcort, than two troops of 
Mogul cavalry, We arrived at Benarras the 17th, and his 
Excellency came the next day. Mutual viſits of ceremony 
having paſſed, about the 2oth we began upon buſineſs. We 
had a moſt arduous taſk to accompliſh ;, it was to. perſuade the 
moſt ambitious man, in all Indoſtan, to reſtrain his growing 
military power, and put a final check to his increaſing ſtrength. 
He fought all our arguments manfully, and whenever we had. | 
the ſuperiority, he immediately retreated to his ſtrong-hold,. | 1 
by having recourſe to the original treaty, where no limitation | ER: 
was TO: This negligence, or bad policy of Lord Clive's | 


The names are differently ſpelt; I have made them conformable to what dolore: 
uſed, without meaning y that to inſinuate that they are here wrong. | 
F C | Had 


11 
1 | had well nigh involved the Company into a dangerous and ex- 
penſive war. We could oppoſe no other arguments to this truth, 
but that of ſelf-preſervation ; and you muſt ſuppoſe that to be a 
very delicate point to handle, as it avowed ſuſpicion. Twice we 
broke up abruptly—the Nabob and the Deputies little pleaſed 
with each other. A private, conference betwixt His Excellency | 
and me, the next day, held by the requeſt of my brother Depu- 
ties, brought things into a better train: but yet he was after- 
wards ſo difficult to manage, that at length we were under the 
neceſſity of informing him, we ſhould ſet off to Eliabas, with- 
out delay and repreſent all affairs to his Majeſty ; which was, 
in fact, only a genteel mode of telling him we would break up 
| the conference : but this was neither our wiſh nor intention ; 
=: and it produced all the effect we hoped or expected, as it made 
| the vizier * much more tractable. After a variety of arguments, 
and many declarations of mutual good-will, an additional article 
to the treaty was concluded on, ſigned, ſealed, and ſworn to 
reſpectively, by which he is bound down never to increaſe 
| his forces beyond a certain number. Before I mention this 
number, it is highly expedient that you ſhould be informed, 
that he had in his ſervice 48,000 men, not of the rabble, of 
which the Indoſtan armies were and are uſually compoſed ; 
but many very excellent batallions of ſeapoys. Although 
we did not wiſh to ſee him riſe up to ſuch a degree of 
power, as might render him dangerous to his neighbours, 
and, perhaps, to his beſt benefactors; yet we did not de- 
fire to wound his honour, but to let him retain a force am- 
ply fufficient for the protection of his country, and ſuch as 
would make him appear amongſt the firſt Omrah's of Indoſtan, 
Indeed I will frankly confeſs, that the number of his forces 
exceeded thoſe repreſentations which I had repeatedly made of 
his growing power; and we having ſo long delayed this neceſſary 
reſtriction, he now felt his own conſequence, and we were now 
| _— to grant him much more than he would have thought 
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of aſking twelve months before. To deal ingenuouſly and. 
frankly with him, we wiſhed him to mention hat number of 
forces he thought neceſſary for his ſervice, always remembering | 
that the Engliſh were his ſteady friends: it was a long time be- 
fore we could bring him to any fixed point; the very idea of a 
' reſtriction was ſo diſagreeable. At laſt he mentioned, that if 
we intended to conſult his honour, he could not maintain leſs 
than 35,000 men; if we endeavoured to reduce him below that 
number, he was helpleſs, and muſt ſubmit. We determined to 
give him the very number he required; but we reſolved to pre- 
ſcribe the nature and eſtabliſhment of thoſe troops. Here again 
was another grand of ject of conteſt. We would allow him to 
maintain as many horſe as he choſe out of the number already 
ſettled—he is grown wiſe, and wiſhes only for infantry; and 
his ſeapoys are ſcarce inferior to our own in all points, but that 
of European officers. We mentioned 13, ooo horſe, 7000 ſea- 
poys, a favourite regiment of his, called the Nudjeb Phultan, 
conſiſting of 5 bodies, each body 1000 men, armed with match 
locks and bayonets: 500 men for his artillery ſervice ; and the 
remainder of the 35, ooo to be irregulars, never to be armed after 
the European manner, nor cloathed, nor embodied. After 
much diſputation we were obliged to reduce the number of 
horſe 3000, and add 3000 to his ſeapoys; for with this force 
we conſidered, that he alone could never pretend to cope againſt 
us. Now that we have bound him down by treaty not to in- 
_ creaſe his army beyond this number, it ought to be our care to 
watch his conduct. We eſteemed it a great point gained to fix 
this line, ſince he was without limitation. But ſhould. he, in 
ſome future time, attempt to increaſe his army beyond the line 
above-mentioned, we ſhall have then a juſt ground for calling 
him to account ; which, at preſent, had there been a neceſ- 
ſity ſor ſo doing, we could plead no other excuſe than ſelf- pre- 
ſervation; and although that is one of the firſt principles of acti- 
on, yet our meaſures might have been liable to cenſure in Eng- 
land, where men reaſon upon very little knowledge; and where 
prejudices ſo very much prevail, that I ſuppoſe we ſhould hare 
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been eſteemed amongſt the Nabi atelets of the age. Certain 
it is that we have taken theſe precautions but juſt in time, ano- 
ther years nnd would have made him formidable yoyouE 
controul. 

« You will, perhaps, be pleaſed with the laſt article, 
wherein we have bound down our ſucceſſors, as far as our public 
faith being plighted can bind them. | 

In my private conference he ae as to me, that even 
ſhould he agree to the terms now required, from the nature of 
our government, he had no certainty of what might happen 
hereafter ; for when we were embarked for Europe, the next 
adminiſtration might be defirous of DES other new ar- 
> - ns 
There was ſomething ſolid in this objection; and I therekord 

aſſured him if he conſented, and adhered to the terms now pro- 
poſed, that we would readily fign any articles, that ſhould make 
him perfectly eaſy on that head, ſo long as he remained ſteady 
to his own engagements. This had great ſway with him ; and I 
am perſuaded will be acceptable to the Court of Directors, as it 
effectually ſhuts the door to any future adminiſtration entering 
into cavil, or diſpute unleſs abſolute neceſſity requires it: in 
hort, avarice and ambition are here powerfully curbed, and it 
mult be ſome very notorious fact that can warrant a deviation 
from that to which we have ſubſcribed. | 

| He ſigned the treaty with a good grace, and ene to me, 
that as we had formerly exchanged turband and hat, in token 
of brotherhood, ſo, on the whole of this negociation, I had 
acted towards him as a brother: that the Englith chiefs had 
conſulted his honour in the arrangement they had thought ne- 
ceſſary to make; and after having heard ſo many reports of what 
was to be done, he was happy to find all matters were ſo amica- 
bly adjuſted. If (fays he) you have found me defending 
« every point, with all the arguments I could urge, you muſt 
« not ſuppoſe it argues an unfavourable appearance; you muſt 
<< believe that 1 am determined religiouſly to abide by this new 
article of the treaty, and, therefore, I was deſirous of making 
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© the beſt terms in my power. Had not my intention FO 


« thus determined, I might have complied without heſitation 


eto all your demands, and when I got home to my own capi- 
a tal, I ffbuld have acted as I pleaſed.” Specious enough you 
will ſay. I am, however, highly pleaſed with the concluſion 


of this negociation, as I think .it bids fair to n peace for 


ſome time to our Bengal poſſeſſions. 


© Tt is not material to point out to you the many dificultics 
that occurred in the courle of this congreſs ; but knowing the 


man with whom we were negociating, the deputies were not 
without ſome perſonal apprehenſions, for if Sujah Dowla had 


been inclined to a refractory ſyſtem, he might have made a 
glorious ſtroke. So great, that it was ſcarce ſound policy, to 
ſuffer ſuch a tempting bait to come into his brain. He might 
have ſurpriſed the three Deputies, including the commander in 


chief; the ſecond in command was with us. Sujah's mortal 


enemy, Munur-ul-Dowlah, was alſo at Benarras, as was that 
fly, rich old fox, Bulwan Sing Zemindar, of Benarras, and 
worth 2 corore of rupees : 300 Europeans were on the river in 
boats, and would have been in danger; and 8 lacks of rupees, 


that was on the road to Eliabas, was an additional temptation. - 


Befides, he might have deſtroyed a batallion of ſeapoys, which 
was with us, and the batallion which was ſtationed with him. 
In ſhort, whilſt affairs were dubious, and we knew not what turn 


matters would take, we were really in a diſagreeable ſituation. 


He had brought to Benarras only a batallion of feapoys and 
1500 horſe; but we had advice of 3 batallions and 2000 horſe, 


which he had left near Juanpoor ; and if the chap had been in- 


clined to treachery, theſe troops might have reached Benarras 


in a forced marched. I ordered another batallion of ſeapoys to 
join us from Eliabas with all expedition, under the pretext of 


eſcorting treaſure, and accompanying the European detach- 


ment: but neither the batallion nor detachment arrived with us, 


until the points were ſettled, and Hane and good 8 
an 
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This letter ſpeaks for itſelf, and makes it entirely unneceffary 
to fay any thing of General Smith's character; that of Mr. Car- 
tier is ſo well eſtabliſhed, that it requires nothing to confirm 
it; and Mr. Scrafton has declared, that Mr. Ruſſell appears to 
he a man of very ſuperior abilities.” We are apt to be partial 
to the underſtanding of our friends, I ſhall not, therefore, pre- 


tend to confirm Mr. Scrafton's opinion; but I muſt ſay I ſhall - 


acknowledge myſelf much deceived, if the Company do not find. 
Mr. Ruſſell to be a man of as much worth and honour as any 
in their ſervice. I fancy nobody will think the Bengal Depu- 
tation would be tarnifhed by a compariſon with thoſe intended 
to be ſent. from England as ſuperintendants over them. Mr. 


Vanſittart has often publicly declared, that the Company have 
many ſervants of diſtinguiſhed ability at Bengal; and I muſt ſay 
the example of a Governor of ſo much virtue as Mr. Cartier 
is acknowledged to be, will introduce order and regularity, if 


theſe are really wanting, which Mr. Vanſittart would not allow 
on Lord Chve's PT. 
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